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The problem, thus, was not to determine its shape, which all accepted, but to
explain the mottled appearance of its surface, that "strange spottednesse," as
Harriot called it. Some ancient authorities had explained the spots by arguing
that the lunar surface was like a gigantic mirror reflecting the lands and seas
of the earth. Others had claimed that the moon was composed of transparent
substance with some internal denser matters giving off varying amounts of light.

Galileo found another explanation:8

I have been led to the opinion and conviction that the surface of the moon is
not smooth, uniform, and precisely spherical as a great number of philosophers
believe it (and the other heavenly bodies) to be, but is uneven, rough, and full
of cavities and prominences, being not unlike the face of the earth, relieved by
chains of mountains and deep valleys.

Thomas Harriot was an English astronomer who had also been looking
through a telescope at the moon at the same time that Galileo made
his discoveries. Harriot's sketches show, however, that the "strange
spottednesse" did not look like mountains and valleys to him (Figure
28).

How could it happen that Harriot and Galileo, looking at the same ob-
ject through comparable telescopes, did not "see" the same thing? True,
Galileo was the greater genius, but this fact alone is not very illuminat-
ing. Edgerton suggests a more persuasive reason: Galileo was a trained
artist, skilled in the use of perspective and chiaroscuro, the rendering of
light and shadow. Thus "Galileo did indeed have the right theoretical
framework for solving the riddle of the moon's 'strange spottednesse.'
Unlike Harriot, he brought to his telescope a special 'beholder's share'
(as E.H. Gombrich would say); that is, an eyesight educated to 'see' the
unsmooth sphere of the moon illuminated by the sun's raking light."

FIGURE 28.   Harriot's and Galileo's sketches of the lunar surface.